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THE LEGEND OF THE WITCHES’ CAVE. 
Part II. 


A year—was it a year of gladness after pain, of renewed happy 
intercourse, of ties rejoined which had seemed to be broken for 
evermore, of pure gladness and love? Such was it indeed to the good 
Lord William, but what was it to Isabel ? 

A year of haunting terror, of chilling dread, of remorseful shudderings 
at the guilty deed that none knew of, of passionate clingings to the 
happiness so dearly bought, so soon to be forfeited. How could she 
enjoy even the present, while so fearful a past, and so still more awful 
a future, pressed close on either side of it, eating into it, vulture-like ? 
How she longed to tell the crushing secret to him from whom till now 
she had never hidden a thought! But.none knew ought of it, and 
the only thing that would have betrayed the secret—the blood-red 
soles of her feet—she kept carefully concealed. She would rather 
have died than betrayed her secret. Little she knew that the 
witches’ deadly influence kept her silent. 

The year was drawing to a close, and the anniversary of Hallow- 
e’en approached. As the days passed, Isabel became distracted with 
terror and anxiety. What to do she knew not. At length she resolved 
that she would take refuge for that night in the chapel of the castle, 
there she would stay tili the peril was over, and surely on such holy 
ground she must be safe. 

She bade her husband ask her nothing, but said, something lay 
heavy on her mind, and she wished to be left alone in the chapel to 
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spend the night in prayer. He tenderly took leave of her, and she 
was left in silence, and in utter darkness, save for the feeble glimmering 
of the altar candles. Soon, too soon, came that hollow sound that she 
remembered so well. The witches were abroad then; they were on 
their way to fetch her. 

Nearer and nearer raged the blast, now it stormed round the chapel, 
and, making its way in through chinks in roof or wall, suddenly 
extinguished the lights. Fearful darkness fell upon the unhappy 
Countess, as she knelt on the cold pavement, with clasped hands, and 
tearless eyes of stony terror. Now came voices riding on the blast, 
and dumb with terror, Isabel was powerless to stop her ears. What 
did they say, as they swept round the castle ? 


‘* Fetch the mortal to her fate, 
Hasten, for the night grows late, 
And we must return ere long, 
With horrid dance and wicked song. 


Where is the woman that came to us? 
She must come and be one of us, 
She must dance and she must eat, 
She must feed on carnage sweet.” 


Then came a sudden pause, and Isabel felt her heart almost stop 
its beating. The crisis was come. A voice cried, 


‘* See she kneels on holy ground, 
Angels all are watching round, 
Thus our spell is counter-charmed.”* 


‘* No matter! no matter! The babe will do; 
His flesh we’ll stew, 
His bones we’ll crunch, and mangled and torn, 
We'll bring him back to-morrow morn.” 


One piercing shriek from Isabel, and she had rushed from the 
sanctury. ‘My babe! my innocent babe!” she cried in wild 
distress. ‘ Oh take me, guilty, but spare him, my angel-babe !” 

In the distance she saw, dr thought she saw her child, held fast by 
a hag. She rushed forward, grasped—a shadow, and was whirled 
away in a moment. 
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What the Lady Isabel saw, or heard. or did, that dreadful night 
none ever knew. Above all, how she escaped, and what motive the 
witches had in letting her out of their hands again, was for ever un- 
explained, but come back she did, next morning at sun-rise, a shattered 
feeble wreck, her face bearing an unchangeable pallor for the rest of 
her days and her hair white as snow. But for all confession, her 
mouth was shut, and only when her husband carried her into the 
castle, and laid her on a couch, she pointed to her feet, saying, ‘‘ those 
will tell what I cannot. Ask no more. Only tell me how to escape 
next Hallow-e’en.’’ 

The distress and anguish of the good Lord William were unspeak- 
able. But he at once said, ‘‘ We must ask counsel of Heaven, for 
only Heaven can aid us in this extremity. Thou must confess thy 
sin to the friar, and follow his advice.” 

The Lady Isabel consented. And when she knelt in the confessional, 
her lips were unsealed, and she told her crime. 

‘Woman, thou hast deeply sinned,” said the friav sternly. ‘ Well 
mightest thou have lost both body and soul ere this. And now mark 
me. I have heard more of these witches than thou hast, and I know 
that they would not have let thee go, but for hope of a greater prize. 
And what can that be, but to gain Lord William (even as Adam was 
lost by the sin of Eve) “ perhaps thy child also. Weep not, unless 
thou weepest for thy sin.’ 

‘* Ts there no hope ? no escape ?”” ened Isabel. ‘‘ Surely Heaven 
is merciful to the penitent.” 

‘¢ Heaven zs merciful,” replied the friar, ‘‘and more so than thou 
deservest. Thou mayest yet save thy soul ; for the rest I cannot answer. 
Spend the year that yet remaineth to thee in good works, and in such 
penances as I will appoint thee. Then on Hallow-e’en do thou, and 
thy husband, and thy babe, remain in the chapel from sunset to sun- 
rise, and let neither persuasion, nor fear, nor force drag thee thence. 
And may Heaven forgive thy sin.” 

That year they spent in holy works. To each stranger even to the 
very beggar that came to their gates, the Lady Isabel was bound to 
say, ‘* the soles of my feet are red,—pray for me on Hallow-e’en,” for 
such penance had the good friar appointed her. 

When Hallow-e’en came, it found them all in prayer on the altar 
steps of the chapel. Then the storm came, and the witch wind ruse, 
and loud cries of anger came borne upon it. Louder and yet louder 
rose the storm—more frightful the confusion. Now came a stifling 
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smoke, a crackling of flames, and then a lurid glare breaking through 
the darkness told them that the castle was set on fire by the witches, 
and their final laughter mingled with its roaring. Isabel held out the 
child to her husband. ‘Take him,” she said, “or I shall not have 
strength to stay.” He took the babe, and held her fast with the 
other hand. Then the fire burst upon them, and since they chose 
rather to die than to go out into the demon-power of the witches, 
they were burnt where they knelt. 

So their souls were saved, but every Hallow-e’en, there are moans 
and sobbing wails heard round the blackened ruins of Castlemervil, 
from sunset to sunrise. The peasants say, that they have even seen a 
spirit moving there, and tearing its long white hair with cries of 
sorrow. If so, it must be the ghost of the Lady Isabel, doing 
penance for her sin. 


Lucy M. Parker. 





THREE SPRINGTIDE WALKS. 


My good fortune led me to spend the first part of this year in the 
south of England, and there I had the pleasure of taking some most 
beautiful and enjoyable walks. 

My first sojourn was at Westbury on Trym, a lovely village a few 
miles from Bristol. I had pictured to myself the Trym as at least 
something of a river, whereas it really is little more than a drain. 
One bright sunny morning a party of us set off to see some of the 
beauties of the neighbourhood. Going up the hill we first came to 
the Church, built by William Canynge, a merchant of Bristol, who 
also founded the lovely Church of St. Mary Redcliff. Passing the 
residence of Miss Edwardes, the talented authoress of ‘‘ Barbara’s 
History,” ‘ Debenham‘s Vow,” and other popular works, we come to 


Southey Lodge, once the home of the poet, where he gathered round 
him a select literary circle. We go on through the pretty village, 
catching tempting glimpses of beautiful country houses, and passing 
the entrance to Blaize Castle. After a walk of about a mile, we reach 
Henbury. Here is a house, once occupied as a religious house, and 
still possessing a remarkable yew avenue, each tree closely clipt into 
the form of a pyramid, standing on smoothly mown grass, and divided 
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from the road by a sunk fence. ‘The church is small, pretty, and in 
perfect order, with large yew-trees in the church-yard. Close by is 
the entrance leading to the famous Henbury Cottages. Some hundred 
years or 80 back, a daughter of the squire of the parish, on her recov- 
ery from a severe illness, wished to make some thank-offering in token 
of her gratitude, and persuaded her father to build these nine residen- 
ces for aged and infirm people. They stand round a small lawn, with 
a pump in the midst, and each cottage differs entirely from the others, 
while all are picturesque in the highest degree. Thatched roof, 
lattice windows, porch, rustic seat and pretty garden all possess, and 
it is a puzzle to say which is prettiest; they are so arranged that, 
stand where one will, all can never be seen at the same time. Some 
have dove-cots, some bee hives, and pigeons were flying about in the 
bright sun overhead. A walk through a neighbouring park brought 
us to the “ Arbutus walk,” from whence we had a lovely view down 
a thickly wooded valley towards Westbury. On the right stood 
Blaize Castle, a picturesque ruin; on the left, a rock called the 
‘“‘ Giant’s Gateway.” The scene was grand, and must be beautiful 
indeed when all the trees are in foliage, though the wonderfully 
beautiful and vivid green of holly, ivy, and arbutus, made us hardly 
regret the bareness of the other trees. On our way home we passed 
the house of Miss Bateman, the wel!-known actress. 

Another day we went over the breezy Durham and Clifton Downs 
to see the famous Suspension Bridge. ‘The rocks rising abruptly, grey 
and red, on either side, the railroad running close beside the river, 
remind one strongly of some parts of the Rhine. From Clifton to 
Bristol there is a steep descent. We directed our steps at once to St. 
Mary Redcliff, a far more beautiful building than the Cathedral, 
though smaller. A most beautiful glow pervaded the whole. As 
the bright spring sun came shining in through the painted win- 
dows, the Handel window interested us greatly. It was erected by 
subscription at the time of the Handel Centenary. It is divided into 
many small parts, each representing a scene from one of the choruses 
in the ‘‘ Messiah’? with the first words of the chorus on a scroll 
above. In a side aisle is the tomb of the founder, William Canynge, 
and of his descendant, another William Canynge, who restored and 
beautified the work of his ancestor, and, becoming a priest after the 
death of his wife, was subsequently Dean of Westbury. Dame 
Canynge’s tomb is near, and on her fingers are many rings, all worn 
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above the middle joint. A stone in memory of Canynge’s cook is in 
the south transept, on which are carved a skimmer and cleaver. 
In the churchyard is the family vault of the Legh Richmonds. 

My next walk was under different circumstances. On a wonderfully 
mild bright day in early spring, a party of us set off to walk from Burley, 
in Hampshire, to the Rufus Stone in the New Forest. We fancied it 
was about three miles or so, and were in good hope of doing it easily. 
The hoary oaks, covered with grey lichen, the red wands of the sap- 
lings, the vivid green and scarlet of the hollies, and the lovely red- 
brown of the dead bracken under foot, made a picture, which for 
brilliancy of colouring and contrast, it would be difficult to equal at 
any season of the year, The needful touch of life was given by a 
herd of forest ponies, whom our approach startled. Near a lonely 
farm-house are, or rather were, twelve very fine oaks, called the 
twelve Apostles, two are now gone. Five of us clasped hands round 
the largest of those still left, and just spanned it, our arms at full 
stretch. After we had walked a long time, we began to think our 
goal must be near, and stopped a woodman to enquire. To our dis- 
appointment he laughed at us for thinking to reach the Rufus Stone— 
‘‘Tt were a good six mile from here.” As we had walked three or 
four miles already, we gave up the expedition, and went home over 
the moor. One picturesque spot I must describe ; under some thick 
trees, surrounded by large ferns, a tiny spring of clear water welled 
up from a bed of the finest sand, and floating on the surface of the 
water were some oval leaves, something like water-lily leaves, and 
yellow fungi, with small round tops, on long slender white stems, 
After my experience this year of springtide walks, I shall for the future 
maintain that they are quite as enjoyable, and may be quite as pictu- 
resque as summer ones. I hope my readers will agree with me. 


M. 





A GAME AT CHESS. 


She asked me could I play at chess, 
I told, in glibly answering yes, 
A falsehood wilful. 
I knew the moves and nothing more, 
And at that game of mimic war 
Was most unskilful. 
























A GAME AT OHEsS, 


Then why 80 eager to say ‘yes’? 
Because the chequered field of chess 
Is love’s dominion. 
No game secures a téte a téte 
So easily—at any rate, 
That’s my opinion! 


I fetched the chess men and with care 
I placed our seats behind the chair 
Of Ethel’s Auntie. 
Not that she would have watched the board 
For soon the dear old lady snored 
A soft andante. 


The troops I marshalled for the fight. 

I placed them wrong—she set them right 
With silver laughter. 

We fiercely met with weapons drawn 

Thirsting for blood—she moved a pawn 
And I one after! 


Her hazel eyes so soft and true 

Her generals were—they pierced me through 
And held me captured 

With fetters forged of sunny hair— 

More than content such chains to bear, 
Rejoiced, enraptured ! 


Her fingers were her officers : 
Ten rosebuds, that had won their spurs 
In chess-board battle. 
Her red lips were her bugle-men, 
How could I think of tactics, when 
They chose to prattle? 


I played an idiotic game. 
“You move,” she said, “‘ without an aim! 
You’re very stupid !” 
Her chess men stood in full array, 
Whilst mine had melted all away 
Betrayed by Cupid. 
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Beside her lay my knights and castles, 
My bishops, queen and all her vassals : 
My king was fated. 
“6 Fthel,” I cried, I wont be checked 
“ Unless you say you don’t object 
** To both being mated.” 


Percy HamItton. 





THE UNKNOWN. 


“ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning : fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners ?’? 
“This is my beloved; this is my friend,”"—Canticles. 


One of the brightest points in the French character is, its marked 
genius for Friendship, with its concomitant intercourse, in every 
shape: and, if Friendship is the food of life, no wonder that the 


French are lively ! 

Where, but in France, (at home or abroad), could friends spend 
successive evenings at each other’s houses—sometimes most evenings 
in the week, either in crowded Salons, fireside circles, or téte a téte, 
and without getting tired of each other, because of the abundance of 
ideas they have to interchange, and their great facilities for inter- 
changing them ? 

A whole history might be written about their long, intimate and 
delicate friendships ; sometimes between man and man, oftener between 
men and women, less often, I imagine, between women. 

But this may perhaps be only because it is in the nature of feminine 
friendships to take their rise, and pursue their course in greater 
retirement :—and I suppose that by means of the published Corres- 
pondence alone, with which French literature abounds, one might get 
a very fair insight into the society of almost any given period, with 
a smattering of the history of the times into the bargain. 

It may perhaps be presumed, that these very sociable existences 
must be proportionately volatile and shallow, and deficient in reflective 
power: but I believe this would be an utter mistake; action and re- 
action is the pendulum-like law of our existence; one element only 
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propels and stimulates the other. No one I imagine ever talked, 
corresponded, visited, lived, and moved, more, or with more intensity 
of being, than Marie de Chantal, Marquise de Sévigné ; and no one 
more keenly appreciated solitude; to no one was it more fertile; I 
might almost say, that for her Solitude was not ! 

From her favorite chiteau of ‘Les Rochers” in Brittany, she 
writes :— 


“La Campagne en gros est encore toute vriante ; j’y passe mes jowrnées 
seule avec mes livres ; je ne m’ennuie que comme je m’ennuyerait partout 
ne vous ayant plus. Je ne sais ce que je vais faire a Paris ; rien ne m'y 
attire ; je wy at point de contenance ; j’y vais avec chagrin.” 


And Fénelon, in spite of his episcopal and tutorial duties left eleven 
volumes of letters for posterity ! 

After all, solitude is but the mirror in which the landscape of our 
lives is reflected. True, there ave lives made up of Solitude, and 
where the magic mirror has to create its own reflections, no doubt the 
brightest, purest, and clearest of all; but these are the very few and 
the exceptionally endowed ; and the medium between these two types 
seems to me as rare among the written lives of France, as it is abun- 
dant in English biography—where the two extremes are the exception. 

I have before me as I write, a photograph-portrait of a man of 
about 55 to 60, as far as I can guess. Not handsome, still less 
distinguished looking, whatever of ton may have characterised him in 
the flesh. The brow is broad and ample, but not very symetrical ; 
the eyes large and deep set, soft, and I imagine very dark, though this 
may be an accident of shadow; the nose mot classical, either in the 
direction of Greece or Rome ; the lips compressed, and the upper one 
delicately curved ; the chin square, clearly cut, and well proportioned 
to the above; the cheeks whiskerless, worn, and rather concave. 
But how much of the cowntenance does all this suggest? Let us 
come to the soul of it. Itis unmistakeably the face of a man of sense, 
thought, taste and feeling ; not to say, of a poet, artist and moraliser ; 
there is an air of meaning and completeness about it ; and yet there is an 

expression, underlying all, for which I hardly know how to find a name; 
a look which I have met with only once or twice before; a look of 
ineffable sadness; if I did not repudiate the word I might call it 
God-forgotten ; but I should hesitate to call it even God-forgetting ; 
and I may be unjust in seeming to recognise it as the look religionless ; 
that of a soul from which something has been eliminated,—to which 
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the main consolation in all the sadness and badness of life is lacking.— 
And the original was he of the very joyous sounding name, Mr. 
Prosper Merry May! inspector of historical monuments in France, 
Traveller, Courtier, and special favorite at Court, both with the 
Empress Eugénie and the late Emperor whom he greatly assisted with 
his ‘ Vie de César,” Senator, Author, Academician:— enfin, un 
des hommes les plus compétents en matiére de langue, comme en 
toute fine et curieuse erudition.’”’* 

Another very erudite Academecian has remarked 4 propos of the 
lives of Volney, Gibbon and others, ‘‘ gue ceux d gui il a manqué la 
solicitude d’une mére, ce premier duvet, etce charme confus et 
pénetrant des impressions naissantes, sont plus aisément que 
d'autres dénués du sentiment de la religion.” 

Here, also, 1 may be mistaken and unjust in applying this to 
Mérimée,—though in endorsing the sentiment, I would venture to 
give it arather wider scope, and substitute parental for maternal 
solicitude. 

Neither Mérimée nor his Editor M. Taine enlighten us as to the 
influences that surrounded his childhood, of which only one anecdote 
is related, but that is of a nature to suggest a blasting influence upon 
the character. His father is not once alluded to, and his mother very 
seldom and slightly, though she seems to have reached old age, and to 
have lived to the last, with her son, who speaks of her always 
dutifully, and with some degree of affection. 

The volume on which my photographt at this moment stands, as 
ona pedestal, and which will I believe outlive the author’s other 
works, contains his correspondence of thirty years, in all 333 letters 
addressed to a lady whose name is, to the world, unknown: his 
chosen friend and confidante, the some one to whom he might tell 
all his thoughts, past and present. We have not, and shall not 
have the pendant to this volums,t which however, as it stands, is 
quite a romance. The letters in question treat of Love, Friendship, 





* Sainte Beuve. 

+ Lettres a une Inconnue: par-Prosper Mérimée (Michel Lévy, Paris.) 

t M. Michel Lévy in 1874 writing to the “‘ République Francaise,’’ says that he 
has received the following letter from a correspondent of Mérimée’s, known to him 
only by her handwriting :— 


Feb. 19th. Monsieur, Je trouve avec wne profonde surprise, dans le 
numéro d'hier, du journal “La Presse,” wr article, annoncant la 
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Literature, Personal affuirs, Affairs of the Day—and what not? They 
are tender, sarcastic, reproachful—but in a way that always betrays 
a lurking adoration—humorous generally, sad very often, and 
spiritual always. The acquaintance seems to have begun casually, 
asso many acquaintances do, and somewhat wnder the rose: and to 
have led to a correspondence, which, presently, seemed almost to 
require an interview: but considerable re-assurance and special 
pleading were necessary in order to obtain this. 

“ Rasswrez vous: je ne deviendrat pas amowreux de vous. Il ya 


quelques années, celd aurait pu arriver ; maintenant je suis trop vieux, et 
jai été trop malheureue.” 


“ Peut étre gagnerez vous un véritable ami, et moi, peut étre trowverat 
je ce que je cherche depuis long temps: wre femme dont je ne suis pas 
amowreux, et en qui je puis avoir de la confiance.” 


“ Je pense avec plaisir a vous, et notre mystérieuse connaissance: et 
ail me semble que je serais bien hewreuw de causer avec vous, autant a 
batons rompus que je vous écris: et encore, il y a cet avantage, que les 
paroles volent mais que les écrits restent.” 


“ Nous ne pouvons jamais nous aimer d'amour; je parle de vous et 
mot. Notre connaissance n'a pas commence dune mannicre qui 
puisse nous mener ld ; elle est beaucoup trop romantique.” 

This last prediction would have proved true, or nearly so, if the 
little word “ mztwel’” had been inserted after ‘‘ amour.” Decidedly, 
reciprocated Love is not a/ in this life, and in its essence is often less 
lasting and less divine than the other, with its celestial patience. 
We know of Mérimée, beyond what my photograph expresses, that he 
was “ Grand, droit, pale, et avec lapparence dun Anglais.” (There 
was certainly much of the typical Englishman about him). He 
says, before he and his correspondent had first met in private, 
Vous savez que'je suis laid. 
and we are told that he was cold, silent, and inaccessible in society : 
yet he could hardly have been appreciated as he was in somo 
circles if he had not been usually more expansive among the intimate 
few. He is said to have lived ‘“‘en amateur” da voyager, éudier, 
regarder, se promener @ travers les hommes et les choses. Too 





publication prochaine de prétendues “ Lettres d'une Inconnue.”” Cet 
article en contient méme de longs extraits. Je m’empresse de vous faire 
savoir que ces lettres sont imaginaires. C est une ewvre de pure fantaisie, 
Pas wne seule ligne de ces lettres n’a émané de celle d qui on les attribue : 
et personne, je Uéspére ne prendra cette publication aw sériewx,’ &c., se. 
(Signed,)—L'* Inconmue, 
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critical no doubt, by half—for as the Editor remarks, “ A force de 
retourner la tapisseric, au liew de voir des personages beaux et 
bien posant, on finit par contempler des bouts de ficelle.” 

Heartless, however, he certainly was not, and the one very tender 
friendship in question, though paramount with him, was certainly not 
unique. We can well believe him, when he says, 

“ Il m'arrive rarement de sacrifier les autres d moi-méme ; et alors 
jen ai tous les vemords possibles.” 

Again,— 

“Tl est bien malhewreue de perdre ses amis ; mais c’est une calamité 
qwon ne peut eviter que par une autre plus grande encore, qui est de 
waimer rien.” 

He takes an active part in the assembly, on behalf of the political 
offender, Libri: and adds, after giving an account of his efforts, je me 


sens comme délivré Tun poids énorme! He is overwhelmed at the, 


tidings of the sudden illness of his friend, Mr. Sutton Sharpe, and 
instantly decides to go to London to be near him. 

We seem to want a second portrait, to place side by side with 
Mérimée’s upon the book of letters, to complete the triplet; but 
imagination may avail itself of various suggestive touches for 
constructing it. 

“Une beauté originale, rehaussée par une toilette dune coquettrie 


savante. Une intelligence et une imstruction digne de la sienne, avec 
Vattrait d'une cultwre composite.” —Taine. 


*« Une taille de Sylphide. Des yeuw noirs, tels que je n’en ai jamais 
vue de si grands ni de si beawe méme en Orient.” 


“* Pai de si mauvais yeux que je ne vous ai pas tout de suite reconnue 
Vautre jour. La personne qui m’accompagnait me demanda qui était 
cette dame avec de si beaua yeux.” 


These, and many other eloquent hints, incline me to attribute to 
‘‘the Unknown,” what Lord Chesterfield so ardently desired for his 
son, ‘the finest points of both the French and the English 
types:” and I assume her Anglo-french nationality all the more from 
Mérimée’s breaking out into English so frequently, and reproaching 
his correspondent with being one of the ‘ chilly women of the North ;” 
he also asks her her christian name, adding, “je vous suppose un nom 
Lnutherien ow Héretique.” 

And we are informed, that, towards the last, the most frequent. 
companions of his walks were two elderly Hnglish ladies, to whom 
however he seldom spoke. Either they may have been in some 
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way connected with our heroine, or the fact of their being English 
may have been enough for him. We shall see too, that when he 
had become almost too weak for the task, in finally adjusting his 
library, he set aside two books for ‘“‘the Unknown,’’ one French 
and the other English. 

Merimée appears to have been a martyr to asthma, with obscure 
complications ; and often saddens his absent friend with details of 
his sufferings; but never without giving them a turn to provoke 
a smile. 

“Pai tous les chats du monde dans la gorge, et je tousse a fendre 
les rochers.”” 

“ M, de Girardin vient de me demander ma voix, mais je lui at dit 
que je ne suis plus de ce monde,” 

And naturally, his reflections as this continues, are not too serious. 


“Je suis toujours malade, et quelque fois je soupconne que je suis sur 
le grand Railway menant Outre Tombe : tantét cette idée m’est pénible, 
tantét jy trowve la consolation qu'on éprouve en chemin de fer: c'est 
V'absence de la responsibilité devant wne force supérieure et irrésistible.” 


But sometimes there is the sigh without the smile as,— 
“ O'est une triste chose que de viellir. Je commence a prendre mon 
parti, mais cest ennuyeux de se sentir viellir et mourrir petit a petit.” 


“ Quest ce pour moi, que U Eternité, ce qu'il me faut, c'est quelques 
peu d'années encore, et de pas trop souffrantes.” 


No,—whatever we may think or feel about Mérimée,—and I think 
the feeling is uppermost, that we should vastly like to have known 
him—it seems impossible to class him with “ Les Ames Lumineuses,” 

In the course of numerous visits at English country-houses, Scotch 
castles, and amongst the Literati of the British Museum, and general 
society in London, Mérimée had seen English life in various phases. 
He comments upon the want of sociability and desire to please, in 
our home evenings, where each one should devote himself to the 
pleasure of all; whereas he notices that the master of the house will 
sometimes become absorbed in the newspaper, and one person after 
another take up a book, till conversation almost ceases. Perhaps if he 
had reflected, he might have seen it to be inevitable, and a mistake 
more of the head than of the heart. We are not sufficiently sociable 
because we are not sufficiently cultivated, and we are not sufficiently 
cultivated because we are not sufficiently sociable! (The strokes of 
the pendulum again !) 
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Our ideas of home-comfort are apt to take a rather,too material 
shape. When the curtains are drawn and the candles lighted, we 
perhaps draw rather too strict a cordon round the family hearth; and 
for want of a fresh infusion, we often have nothing left us but to 
drink the dregs of the day. If we were still open to an impromptu 
visit, or if we oftener kept a place at the fire-side for those who 
virtually have none, it might be twice blessed; and the day begun 
pleasantly would less often close in weariness. For if our evenings 
are less genial than in France our mornings at any rate are more so. 
However, we have learnt a good many good and useful things from 
our French neighbours, and they from us, and we shall probably 
learn a good many more. 

Mérimée pronounces us, as a nation, éndividually SE, 
but collectively grand! 

Perhaps it is well that the verdict should reach us in this shape, as 
all national improvement must be individual in its action, and we 
may yet become grander ! 

He had evidently no love for the society of children: 


“Tlya chez mot peu de disposition d aimer les enfants ; cependant 
je crotrais qu'on s‘attache d une petite fille comme & un jeune chat.” 


wi Comment gouve rnez-vous les petits enfunts qui vous absorbent tant ? 
Moi, je wai jamais élevé que des chats, que ne m’ont guére donné de 
sutisfaction, aVexception du dernier qui aen Uhonneur de vous connaitre. 
Ce qui me semble insupportable chez les enfants, cest, qu'il fuille 
attendre si longtemps avant de savoir ce quils ont dans la téte, et pour 
les entendre raisonner. La grande question, c'est, de savoir s’il faut 
leur dire des bétises comme on nous a dit, ou bien, s'il faut leur parler 
raisonablement des choses.” 


Men and women are fond either of children or “ animals,” seldom 
or never of both, and with Mérimée it was the latter. We like to have 
something to rear, or to rule over, as the case may be, or something to 
talk nonsense to. A child however has, besides the body and soul 
common to all intelligent animals, an enquiring spirit, with inklings 
of immortality, and this I fear our author would have found inconve- 
nient. He was wise in keeping to his owls and cats. A subsequent 
letter mentions his amusing himself with rearing a young owl—and it 
appears, that a poor friendless cat, occupant of a lonely hut in the 
woods near Cannes, was one of the last objects of his solicitude. 

My very meagre sketch would be all too incomplete, without a 
few of the little shafts scattered throughout the letters. 
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“ Quelles sont vos intentions pour cet automne? Avec vous on ne 
sait jamais ad quoi s'en tenir: you look one way and row another !”” 


“ O'est asswrément fort amiable ad vous de ne pas m’avoir donné 
signe de vie, ni un mot @adieu avant mon départ. Je ne vous pardonne- 
rat que la premiere fois que nous nous verrons.” 

. “A propos, avez vous pasd mot Le Voyage en Asie de M, de 
Gobineau ? On Va cherché inutilement chez moi autre jouw.” 

«* Point de nowvelles de mon amt, M. de Gobineau, et je sais bien 
pourquot : vous aussi !” 

“Je wat jamais pu retrouver Gobineau; décidement il doit vous 
rester sur lw conscience.” 

Under the head of Mérimée’s fidelity in friendship, I ought to have 
recorded a little incident touching a diamond, which he mentions 
having had for many many years in his possession, and which he had 
always supposed to be of almost priceles value, till one day it was 
incontestibly proved to him that-it was absolutely worthless: and 
now, he exclaims, sadly, I believe it will take me as many years to 
realize this fact :—(and the false friend is ever afterwards alluded to 
as The Diamond /) 


“ Pour peu que j'aime, je ne vois les défauts Pune personne pas plus 
quune Taupe qui a cent pieds de terre swr elle.” 


and yet, as it happens, his correspondent’s faults are one of his 
favorite themes! He comments upon her pride,—the pride she is 
so proud of, and which he makes out to be only a miserable little 
vanity: and he argues incessantly against her impulse to resist 
impulse :— 

“ Vous vous gardex bien de céder aux premiers mouvemenuts, qui sont, 
chez vous, @ordinaive sustes.” 
and he exclaims, on one occasion, — 

“Votre principal motif parait étre la peur de faire quelque chose 
improper comme on dit.ict.” 

So we are driven to the conclusion that he was blind as to his mole- 
like blindness: or else that these so called faults were, to him, only so 
many additional charms. 

How, and why, this passion—for so it evidently was, whether it was 
ever declared or not—was doomed to subside into a life-long and 
probably life-prolonging friendship:—why these two lives so re- 
sponsive to each other never met at the point ‘where living and 
loving are one,” is I think no great mystery after all. Merimée 
had evidently led an up and down sort of life which had left its 
strong stamp of Bohemianism upon his nature ;—while hers, womanly 
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and impressible as it was, was intrenched behind a strong wall of 
worldly pride, with its “ chevaus de frise ” of social conventionalities, 
which all too often cast its icy shadow across the way. And if I am 
not mistaken, there was another barrier between them more 
serious still. 

The strain grows very plaintive towards the close. 

“¢ Je mewrs d'envie d'aller vous voir, un soir, mais jar la conviction 
que je serais obligé de passer Ia nuit sur la premiére marche de votre 
escalier.”” 

“Je suis desolé que vous n'ayez pas attendu deua minutes. Vous 
n'avex pas voulu quon me prévint : vous vous étes bornée ad remettre 
mon livie,—(let us hope the book was Gobineau !)—et vous appellez cela 
une visite ad we malade.” 

“Chere amie, merci de votre lettre. Je suis towjow's tres nerveux. 

(On le serait de moins.) Je vois les choses en noir. Nous sommes 
encore trés tranquils: nous attendons les Prussiens avec beaucoup de 
sang-froid,” 
But Paris was no place for an invalid at this crisis, and this next and 
last letter is written from Cannes, a place where some of his least 
painful days had been spent of late years. It is dated just two hours 
before the sweep of the scythe passed over him, and I think it is 
scarcely possible to read it without tears. 

“Ohéve amie, ge suis bien malade : si malade, que cest une rude 
affuire d éerive. Il y aun peu Camélioration. Je vous écirai j’espere, 
ientét, plus en détail. Faites prendre chez moi, d Paris, les ‘ Lettres 
de Madanve de Sévigné, et un Shakespeare. Jawrais di les faire porter 
chez vous, mais ze suis parti. Adieu. Je vous embrasse.” 

I have confined myself almost exclusively throughout this little 
chapter, to what is most personal to the two correspondents, in a book 
full of brilliant things, :ich in anecdote, and which, notwithstanding a 


few blots has beauty on every page. 

The author, it apppears, had no morbid dread of publicity. Here is 
his word for it :— 

« Au surplus, ce n'est pas Vidée d'etre un jour imprimé tout vif, ou 
posthume, qui me towmente.” 
but he considerately assures his beloved, his friend, that all her 
letters shall perish with him. 

“ Rassurez vous, pou vos lettres. Tout ce qua se trouve d'écrit dans 
ma chambre sera brulé aprés ma mort.” 
“ Lorsqu’une amitié est solide, tendre et sincere, on s’entend ; et 


quand il le faut on se devine.” 
Guarrerick VERE. 
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A MADRIGAL. 


' Why should I love thee? 
Fy Thou art coy, 
, Slow to smile, but swift to toy, 
With each varying emotion, 
Of a lover’s fond devotion :— 
Thou art paler than the flowers 
Blossoming about thy bowers ; 
Cold as icebergs, fierce as fire, 
Wayward as a wild rose-briar ; 
f Froward, foolish, proud, unkind, 
Fickle as the summer wind ; 
Hard to win, but harder yet 
’Twere to lose thee,—or forget. 
Tell me then why I should love thee? 
Or, for what? 
Nay, but ask the stars above thee 
Why I should not ? 


H. A. Durr. 
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Turis is a simple chronicle of a journey from London to a far- 
famed resort on the Riviera, performed by an “‘ unprotected female,” 
under thirty years of age, so uneventful indeed was it, as scarcely 
to deserve writing down. But I think it is good to show that 
in this enlightened nineteenth century, a sufficiently sensible and 
courageous woman may, without evil results to body or mind, do 
many things at which our grandmothers’ hair would have stood 
on end. 

One evening, midway in October, I found myself on the platform of 
London Bridge Station, with my Cook’s Ticket from thence to my 
destination. Kind hands pressed mine as I entered the tidal train 
for Newhaven, but there my friends could not follow me. 

I will pass over the inevitable routine from this point till I landed 
. at Dieppe; every one knows it only too well. Once more I set foot 
on beloved French soil, after nearly eight years’ interval. Sights, 
sounds, all things strike the senses as being foreign, and I feel a rush 
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of almost overpowering delight. I tread on the braid of my dress and 
tear it ; a rough looking man at the ‘‘ Douane ” steps forward, politely 
points out my danger, brings out his knife, and cuts off the fragment ! 
A good omen, this, of civility and kindliness. A high-spirited 
English girl, obliged like myself to travel alone, has asked to join 
company with me as far as Dijon, and to while away the time of delay 
suggests refreshment. We find out a sunny-looking Café, and soon 
see before us a basin of ‘‘ consommé” and the well-remembered French 
bread. Then we scour the market for fruit to eat on our journey, and 
all the tongues and voices have a welcoming sound to my ears. 

We set off by the mid-day train from queer but not unattractive 
Dieppe, and by some mysterious temporary arrangement, it ploughs its 
way through the very midst of the streets and the market-place, the 
people simply getting out of its path just as they would from an 
omnibus. Certainly our progress was quite as leisurely. At last we 
emerge into open country, and find ourselves launched in ancestral 
Normandy, ever interesting to Englishmen. I can hardly endorse 
Bunsen’s enthusiastic praise of its beauty ; nevertheless the Seine and 
its light bridges, and hills rising above, the trees all aglow in the 
October sun, made a fair scene as we sped by to Paris. 

At Rouen we descend for more refreshment, (yes, more! Who can 
resist trying the much lauded Sucre de Pommes, albeit a great delusion 
by the way!) and a most desolate-looking station is all this great city 
can boast. Our fellow travellers are in no respect noteworthy, save 
one stout old lady who bounces in and out of our carriage with an 
exclamation of horror at a small pocket melon my companion is cutting. 

On, on, to fair fallen Paris, which I had not seen since the disasters 
of the Commune, nor can I take in much of its appearance now, as we 
hasten from St. Lazare to the Lyons station. Then comes the dreaded 
ceremony of luggage-inspection, which we escaped at Dieppe, as we 
had registered through to Paris. My friend is rather mistakenly 
ageresive in her behaviour to the officials, who make well-meant 
efforts to divide her boxes from mine. ‘‘ Laissez-ca, je vous dis, mais 
laissez donc ga,’ being her constant refrain. (N.B.—On all such 
occasions be lavish of civil words and smiles and “ Monsieurs,”” they 
are cheap and answer well.) I managed to make peace, and we got 
through capitally, only one of my packages being opened, as I had 
nothing to declare. At the waiting-room at the Gare de Lyon we 
found a welcome supply of water, towels and combs, and prepared for 
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our night journey to Dijon. We first made a comfortable dinner at 
the well-lighted Buffett, a very large and motley company all seated 
at the little marble tables, each one doubtless with a history worth 
hearing. 

We set off again, and rattle through the darkness, till at last 
stupefied and with an aching head, I bid farewell to my pleasant 
acquaintance, and stand alone in the darkness on the platform at 
Dijon. A porter shoulders my trunk, and leads me to the Hotel du 
Jura, a hundred yards from the station. After some minutes detention 
at the door the landlady appears in déshabille announcing that she has 
not a room vacant, and that ‘‘ La Cloche”’ is also full! My situation 
was somewhat awkward ; alone with a strange porter in the streets of 
a strange city at two o’clocka.m., yet I cannot say that I felt nervous, 
and my guide was the very pink of civility. (It is said that the people 
of Dijon are of a better stamp than any other in France.) Presently 
a man rushed out excitedly from somewhere and crossed our path, 
having evidently watched our repulse ; ‘‘ Par ict, par ici, Madame,” 
he cried, ‘‘j’at tout ce qu'il vous faut,” and, tired as I was, I thank- 
fully took his words on trust, and followed his lead, after the porter 
had assured me that he knew him, and that his rooms were quite 
*convenable.” Tomy unspeakable relief, he led me to a little gem 
of cleanliness and comfort, a Café Restaurant, where I seemed to be the 
sole guest.* How soundly I slept from half-past two till about ten 
o'clock, I leave my readers to imagine, under the luxurious oid- 
fashioned eider-cushion so seldom found now. As most people 
either know the Museum of Dijon, or can read a good account of the 
same in Murray, I forbear to describe my visit to it, beyond recording 
my admiratiou of the noble gothic statues of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
A good-natured old French gentleman, with a tiny scrap of red ribbon 
at bis button-hole, directed me on my way, and I left Dijon with a 
medley of pleasant impressions. 

I travelled again with kind English ladies, and reached Lyons about 
seven in the evening. I had a comfortable room at the greatly-to-be- 
praised Hotel de l’Univers, close by the station, and found a very 
pleasant and obliging English gentleman, travelling for his health, who 
gave me much useful information as to my route. I would fain have 





* Laufroy, Café Restaurant, pres de la gare, is indication sufficient for any 
who will try this comfortable place. 
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proceed from Lyons to Avignon by water, as in the old days before 
railroads ; but found it was not practicable, so I set off by the ten 
o’clock express, after seeing a little, very little, of Lyons, ‘an imposing 
city, with fine streets and houses, and a beautiful square and public 
garden. My acquaintance of the evening before was very kind and 
helpful, found a compartment free from smoke, and constituted himself 
my ‘guide, philosopher and friend” as far as Valence, where our 
roads sundered. The country south of Lyons is very fine, but 
impressed me as somewhat gloomy in character. We entered a zone 
of vines, Indian corn, mulberry trees, and monster pumpkins, the 
silver Rhine flashing into sight every here and and there, beneath lofty 
castle-crowned hills. The scenery is by some compared to that of the 
Rhine. We passed through the famous wine country, and the 
‘‘ Hermitage” Clos, where I fain would assist at a vintage. My com- 
panions were noisy and vulgar, so that I was very glad to alight at . 
Avignon. 

In this city of Poetical and Papal associations an adventure befell 
me, which I must in candour to my readers relate; albeit it was 
neither sublime nor ridiculous, but simply humiliating to my vanity. 
The omnibus in waiting at the station was already filled by an 
American family and others, all bound for the same Hotel. This 
Hotel, to imitate Thackeray’s delicacy, ‘‘shall be nameless,” for 
although I have quarrelled with it once and for ever, I seek not to 
prejudice others against it. With my usual dignified composure, and 
in my best French, (which had been rusting for nearly eight years,) 
I requested to be shown to a bedroom with one bed. I was surprised 
at the cavalier way in which a lad replied that he would see what 
chamber was “ designated” for me—and after standing unregarded in 
a draughty passage for some minutes, I again desired to be taken to 
my quarters. Iwas then brusquely ushered into a wretched little 
hole with a glass door! (curtained, it is true) broken crockery, and an 
utter absence of pillow. As soon as I had made the voyage autour de 
ma chambre with this pleasing result, I rang the bell, and asked if 
there was no betfer room available. I was escorted along crooked 
narrow passages, such as only a really old French Hotel has to show, 
to another chamber a degree less comfortless than No. 1, and ordered 
my luggage to be brought up. The sight of it seemed to inspire the 
master of the Hotel with sudden misgivings; ‘Ah ¢a,” he cried, 
‘can you be the bonne of that American family?” I confess I felt 
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extremely angry, not having mastered that sublime height of philoso- 
phy which could make me indifferent to such a supposition. I 
unswered briefly and indignantly, ‘‘ How could they possibly imagine 
that I was?’ Then came a volley of apologies and explanations. 
I had followed the Americans out of the omnibus into the Hotel ; 
they had written for rooms, and the landlord made sure I was of their 
party; a thousand apologies for cette petite errewr, &e., &e., &e. 
Would I not come into a larger and better room? I did my best to 
look as much unlike an American bonne as possible, and still boiling 
with rage, I followed my penitent conductor into a large bare ugly 
room, the result of all these migrations being that one of my rings was 
dropped and very nearly stamped on. 

All this did not dispose me kindly to the Hotel, and after a nuit 
blanche of great pain in my eye, from some particle of dust off the line, I 
resolved to make this the last ‘‘ break” in my journey, and end it 
before night. The bowillon I had for supper put the climax to my 
disgust, and my bill was in an inverse ratio to my satisfaction. I had 
a hurried glimpse of the Palace of the Popes, finely situated, and then 
gladly turned my back on Avignon. I was quite restored in mind and 
vision ere I reached Marseilles, and the region of bleak arid looking 
hills, and forests of young ‘‘ umbrella” pines, till imperceptibly olive 
trees hove in sight, and I felt with delight that I was indeed in classic 
country. To my annoyance, I found “ten minutes d’arrét’’ at 
Marsei!les expand into an hour, which I might have spent in explor- 
ing, instead of being boxed up in a hot railway carriage. Just as 
we started, in got a French lady of the voluble order, a roundabout, 
comely, well-dressed little woman, of doubtful age, but undoubted 
aplomb Parisian to the backbone. Not a minute did she lose in 
beginning a conversation with me. She enquired my name, my 
destination, my age, my income, the price of my Cook’s Ticket and 
of my sealskin jacket, on which she reposed most comfortably, asked 
me to give her some grapes, and recommended me strongly to 
marry! Finally she proposed three different and incompatible schemes, 
averring that La Destinée had sent me a friend inher. Would I go 
and share a house with her at Nice? Or would I go and live with 
her in Algeria, where she had a delicious habitation, and where I 
should be ‘‘heureuse comme une pitite reine?” At any rate, what 
should hinder me from going on with her (beyond my destination) 
and seeing the renowned Monaco, or rather Monte Carlo, the gambling 
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haunt which defiles these lovely shores. It would be seulement 
pour voir, of course, but what a proposition! from one stranger to 
another, both ladies, and alone! I managed to resist all her 
persuasiveness, (for she was really kind and agreeable), and quietly 
said “no” to her three little plans. She had travelled un- 
usually for a Frenchwoman, and with all her oddities was, I am 
persuaded, an intelligent, amiable old lady. 

We parted cordially when I reached my journey’s end, my maxim 
being always to study, and as far as is prudent to draw out, whatever 
varieties of type I come in contact with. 

I found myself at length at the goal. The breath of orange blossoms 
filled the air, and the gentle lapping of Byron’s Mediterranean made 
delicious heart-stirring music. 

And now my task is accomplished. I have described my progress 
‘‘ from the Manche to the Mediterranée, Sola,” with all its little ins 
and outs, and I will only add, that in the retrospect I see nothing to 
excite alarm, annoyance, or any feeling but amusement, and a perfect 
readiness to go through a like experience again, should it ever be 


necessary. 
8. G. 8. Y. 





NEVER MET! 


“+ How touching is the story of the friendship between Sealiger and Casanbon, the 
two great Bcholars, who never met, but who loved each other dearly.” 


See * Times,’ March 8th, 1875. 


Who’s not felt while poring over 
Some divine mysterious scroll, 

Wild desires within him burning, 
Strongest longings of the soul— 

“Would that I had known this master :” 
Thus the ardent spirit cries, 

‘© Would that I had lived when he lived, 
Lived and died beneath his eyes !” 





NEVER MET. 


Sad regrets—yet how much sadder 
Was it in the olden days, 

For those two great famous scholars 
Who ne’er crossed each other’s ways: 

Parted, not by chance of birth-time, 
But by fortune sterner yet, 

Beads upon the self-same chaplet, 
Strung apart—they never met. 


Never met—though deep devotion 
Bound the younger to the sage ; 
Never met—though faithful friendship 
Little recked of fame or age; 
Never met—though tenderest greetings 
Passed between their hands for years: 
While each heart to each lay open 
In a letter wet with tears! 


Then at last came death, came darkness, 
Came the setting of the sun, 
Came the news one life had vanished, 
And one worker’s work was done; 
But across that funeral tolling 
Surely too came accents sweet, 
“Friend, rejoice, the day is nearing 
When we first, at last shall meet !’’ 


Oh! that day—that glorious trysting, 
May we all be present too; — 
All who love, and all the loving, 
All our heroes, brave and true ; 
For we trust, amid the elders 
Sitting on their golden thrones, 
We may realize ideals, 
And know too our Great Unknowns! 


H. A. Durr. 





AN ESSAY ON TROUBLE. 


AT LAST. 


I am weary, so weary of waiting 
For a voice that I never can hear! 
I am weary, so worn out with watching . 
For a form that will never draw near! 
I have waited from winter to summer, 
I have watched through sunshine and rain, 
Never leaving my seat at the lattice 
But waiting and watching in vain! 


A voice! yes a voice from the hazels; 
The well-beloved accents I catch, 

Tis his step that I hear in the garden, 
’Tis his hand that is now on the latch. 

‘‘ Be still, silly heart, do not flutter, 
Thy waiting and watching is past— 

I see by his eyes that he loves me, 
My darling, he loves me at last.” 


Percy Hamrtron. 





AN ESSAY ON TROUBLE. 


Some people appear to have been born to endure suffering, either in 
the shape of bodily pain, non-success in business, or other mishaps. 
Such persons have especial need to cultivate a submissive spirit. 
There are also some persons ; we will not say many; who appear to 
thrive under suffering ; at least, we know some, who, if they do not 
actually thrive, find that their health is in time of trouble often 
better than when experiencing a season of quietude and peacefulness. 
It is however strange to observe how differently a deep trouble will 
affect different temperaments—one cries aloud for sympathy with 
outstretched hands of anguish—another clasps the hands tightly over 
the poisoned dart, to conceal it from all eyes, regardless of the fact, 
that while she does this she drives the arrow deeper into her heart, 
and silently, without a murmur, dies of the pain. Another affects 
jollity (especially if the .patient be a man is this the case) and 
rushes: about wildly, from one excitement to another, hoping for 
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nothing, caring for nothing, save never to be left alone with his 
bitter misery. Which of all these suffers the most acutely—God 
alone knows. If trouble come in the shape of pecuniary loss is it 
not often intended to teach us not to be over anxious about the 
affairs of this life? and to make us think somewhat of the future ? 
Although many say that they “do not believe in the judgment and 
all that sort of thing.”—That there és a future we none of us can 
doubt—for have we not unmistakeable proofs of it? No man in his 
heart can be an Atheist, although he may declare himself one. 
But alas! how mary people think only of this perishable world, 
although they are mercifully reminded now and then in the “ busy 
excitement of business” that there isa future by the “still small 
voice,” which involuntarily makes itself heard. But, man shakes 
off the effect, and drinks deeper of the streams of life, and thus every 
succeeding effort of that voice becomes weaker and weaker, until at 
last it is wnheard, as well as unheeded. It has been remarked that 
to fly from Trouble is not always to shun it. He whoin “ placing 
a chair’’ accepts him as his inevitable guest, and goes on with his 
ordinary employments all the same as if he were not there, stands, 
we think, the best chance of getting rid of him, or at least of growing 
indifferent to his unwelcome presence. To all, however, it is not 
given to do this, but even to the most grievously afflicted, there 
cometh an end to all things—For 
‘¢ Be the way dreary, or be the way long; 
“ At last it ringeth to Evensong.” 

For certain diseases of the body the most severe remedies, some- 
times in themselves more disagreeable than the disease itself, have 
to be administered in order to effect a complete cure. Thus—war, 
which it must be allowed is perhaps the greatest trouble that can 
befall a people, being, as it is, so destructive to life and property, 
rendering desolate families previously living in comparative peace 
and prosperity—nevertheless has sometimes proved to be o nducive 


to national improvement. For instance, in what state would our 
own happy England have been at the present day had Julius Cesar 
never invaded it? And how would it have been with us, had the 
Normans never conquered King Harold? Each of these events were 
at the time in which they took place very calamitous and caused 
great troubles, but we are now enjoying the fruits reaped from those 
apparent disasters, i.e., the truths of Christianity, and the refinements 
H 
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and cultivated tastes which were introduced by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Seeing this to be the case, it would be much wiser, if a man, 
instead of complaining, would cultivate a spirit of meek resignation, 
for it would prove not only a great boon to himself but to all others 
whose lot it is to be connected with him, for it is very certain “ that 
one grumbler is often worse than many troubles,’’ so destruetive is 
the creature to all peace and happiness. There are, however, times 
in a man’s life when troubles must, and will come, and he is an 
unfortunate being indeed (strange as this may seem) whose life has 
been as yet unruffled by trials; for the time will assuredly come, 
sooner or later, when he will have to bend to the “ whirlwind of 
Trouble,” and he will be as totally unfitted for the change as is the 
tender greenhouse plant to be subjected to the cutting east winds of 
frosty winter. Happily however for society generally, there are 
those again who seem to meet their trials with such presence of mind 
(if we may use the term) that one is sometimes forced to believe 
that such persons are entirely ignorant of what real trouble is. But 
the fact that there are such people, who are remarkable for what 
mary call ‘‘always looking pleasant,” is no proof that they never 
experience any of the bitters, but on the contrary enjoy only the 
“ sweets of life”? Be this as it may, how to endure affliction is the 
question. The one remedy is a simple and all-sufficient one for the 
many and divers stages of affliction to which we may be subjected— 
and that is—the grace of God, through His Son Jesus Christ, and 
which will enable us to see always a ‘Silver lining” to every black 
cloud. ‘For man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward.”— 
Job v. 7, 


E. H. A. F. 





PASSING CLOUDS. 


Oh! sunny sky! oh! sunny sky! 

Look on us with thy bright blue eye,— 
Dispel the transient doubts and fears, 
The shadows and the rising tears, 

That cross our brightest path too soon 
And turn to night our sunniest noon, 
Like clouds that o’cr thy surface drift, 





NOTICES. 


And sweetly softly melt and shift, 

They gather round the setting sun 

Just when his race is nearly run, 

As if to speed him on his way 

And light him to a brighter day, 

There where no clouds, or doubts, or dread 
Shall our bright noon-day overspread, 

Nor cast a shadow o’er the light 

Too glorious for our mortal sight. 





Hotices. 


We have just been honoured by receiving from the Author of the ‘“‘Lapy or 
Lrpaki,” a copy of his work. Part of this poem, as some of our readers will 
doubtless remember, appeared in the PowpsrR MaAGazinz, during the years 1871 


and 1872, under the title of “ Constanczk oF Lipari.” It has since been recast 


into its present form, and is now a very charming as well as a very highly finished 
piece of workmanship. The outline of the story, as the preface informs us, has been 
taken from that wonderful Treasury of Tales, the Decameron, but most of the details 
have been filled in by the modern artist’s own hand. Weare not going to tell the 
story, holding that to be spoiling sport ; but limited though our space is, we would 
fain allude to one or two of the charming descriptions of scenery, and which are 


studded like stars here and there through the poem. 


Here is one, illustrative of the 
inland beauty of the Island of Lipari. 
‘6 We peer from out the gloom, and find amid 
The circling wood a slope of garden ground ; 
A dwelling crowns the scene far off,andhid 
In part by trees that meet to form the bound 
Of this fair spot above, to left and right 
They climb in double line, the landward height. 


‘ And here and there a struggling giant spreads 
His gnarled arms to form a summer bower, 
From out a little lake a fountain sheds 
Upon the thirsty banks a freshening shower.” 


Or again, read the child Gostanza’s delight in her world, 


*¢ A world within a world! and all her own 
Was this domain of earth, and sky, and sea, 
And wood and winding water, where alone 
She wandered and took rest. Come now what may 
No clouds can dim that rosy dawn of day.” 





NOTICES. 


Then for a change take this description of sea-coast scenery : — 


“ .... He flung him on a rock 
That jutting seaward here had found the bed 
Of friendly shelter, where from every shock 
Of wind and wave a ship might be at ease, 
And mock the madness of the outer seas. 


“It bent about, and left but little space 
Between its utmost point, and that dark shore 
Of rock and ocean-weed which girt the place 
Of quiet waters on the side that more 
To westward lay! ’T'was crowned with forest green 
Which formed from slanting beams a leafy screen.” 


This is indeed but little changed from the original lines which appeared in the 
PowpER MAGAZINE. 
« He flung him or a rock, 
Which jutting seawards here had found a bed 
Of peaceful water, where from every shock 
Of wind and wave ships might securely lie, 
Keeping the storms at bay, with summit high. 


‘** And bending round had left but little space 
Between its utmost point, and that low shore 
Of sand and ocean-weed which girt the place 
Of quiet waters on the side which more 
To eastward lay, fringed round with forest green 
Which formed from watery beams a leafy screen.” 


But the chief strength of the poem is worked up into a splendid description of 
the battle scene between the Christians and Paynims when 

*¢ |. . from full threescore throats the shout did crash, 
Full threescore lusty forms in hate arose— 

Full threescore burnished blades aloft did flash, 
Full threescore eyes beneath for blood or flesh, 

And wild and high full threescore hearts did leap 
To see that speck upon the furthest deep.” 


Space forbids our making any more extracts, but we hope we have said enough 
to induce our readers to seek some of these beauties for themselves. We can 
promise them much pleasure if they do so, One reflection we should like to make. 
If the modern poet changed, as he had a perfect right to do, the hero’s name from 
Martuccio to Martino, why did he not take a similar liberty with a single letter of 
the heroine’s name, Costanza would at least have been equally rhythmical, and 
infinitely more uphonious, than the extremely Teutonic-sounding though eminently 
correct Gostanza, Ep. P. M. 





The Eilitor begs to point out that the Illustration im the present 
Number is the one that was missing from the last. While therefore it 
is still to a certain extent illustrative of the second part of ** The 
Witches’ Cave,” it more particularly alludes to a scene in the first part. 
The Number of the page is indicated on the Illustration. 


The former Editor of the Powder Magazine also begs to thank the unknown 
author of Constance of Lipari very sincerely for his kind present of the poem. 





